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CHINESE    PORCELAINS 

The  Museum  possesses  several  collections  of  Chinese  porcelains  which  are 
exhibited  in  two  rooms — the  general  collection,  including  the  bequests  of  Dr. 
Francis  ^\^  Lewis,  Edward  S.  Clarke  and  ]\Iiss  Cornelia  Thompson,  with 
numerous  rare  pieces  obtained  from  the  Chinese  Commissioii  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  which  are  arranged  in  the  Southeast  Pavilion,  and  the  Bloomfield 
IMoore  collection,  which  is  installed  in  the  Northeast  Pavilion.  The  Lewis 
collection  was  at  one  time  considered  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Philadelphia. 
Recently  these  collections  have  been  reclassified  and  relabeled.  Undesirable 
material  has  been  retired  and  that  which  possesses  artistic  or  historical  value 
has  been  rearranged  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  method  of 
installation. 

The  tendency  to  antedate  the  production  of  Chinese  porcelain  by  many 
centuries  has  been  general  among  ceramic  writers,  and  some  of  the  foremost 
sinologists  have  attributed  to  this  product  a  fabulous  and  impossible  anticjuity. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  among  conservative  students  at  the  present  day, 
however,  is  that  true  porcelain  first  appeared  during  the  Ming  Dynasty,  which 
would  not  carry  it  back  of  the  fourteenth  century.  No  examples  of  actual 
porcelain,  that  can  with  certainty  be  referred  to  an  earlier  date,  are  known  to 
collectors,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  had  such  ware  been  produced 
before  that  period  some  few  pieces  at  least  would  have  survived.  Examples 
of  Chinese  pottery  and  stoneware  of  considerably  greater  age,  however,  are 
found  in  European  and  American  collections,  and  celadon  wares  (known  to 
the  Chinese  as  c/i'iiig  t'cit — "green  porcelain")  of  the  Yuan  and  Sung  Dynasties 
are  comparatively  abundant,  but  these  coarse  survivals  of  an  earlier  art,  being 
composed  of  heterogeneous  and  impure  materials,  cannot  properly  be  grouped 
with  translucid  white  pastes.  The  Chinese  themselves  have  classed  all  wares 
which  possess  great  hardness  and  resonancy  (which  latter  is  an  indication  of 
vitrification)  with  porcelain,  to  which  many  of  them,  however,  bear  little 
resemblance,  either  in  body  or  glaze.  It  is  true  that  a  porcelanous  glaze  was 
used  to  some  extent  before  the  general  introduction  of  semi-transparent  bodies, 
and  the  external  appearance  of  the  ware  doubtless  led  the  earlier  authors  to 
those  erroneous  conclusions  which  have  been  perpetuated  by  later  writers.  It 
has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  students  have  investigated  the  composition 
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of  these  wares  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  differentiate  between  the 
pseudo-porcelains  of  earlier  times  and  the  refined  products  of  the  Ming  and 
Ch'ing  Dynasties. 

The  classification  of  Chinese  porcelains  has  always  presented  apparently 
insuperable   difficulties   to  students  and  collectors.     On   account  of  a  lack  of 

sufficient  knowledge  of  the  ingre- 
dients which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  dift'erent  varieties 
of  ware,  no  serious  attempt  has 
yet  been  made  to  group  them 
according  to  pastes  or  glazes. 
The  practise  of  marking  Chinese 
porcelains  with  the  names  of  the 
dynasties  and  reigns,  instead  of 
with  the  names  or  trade  devices 
of  the  makers  or  factories,  has 
made  it  impossible  to  follow  the 
s}'stem  of  classification  that  has 
been  used  in  the  study  of 
European  porcelains.  Grandi- 
dier  proposed  a  chronological 
arrangement  which  separated  the 
wares  into  five  consecutive  pe- 
riods. Jacquemart  resorted  to 
the  defective  and  trifling  system 
of  grouping  them  according  to 
the  color,  or  other  peculiarities, 
of  the  decoration,  dividing  the 
polychrome  vases  into  families, 
such  as  the  chrysanthemo- 
pcconian  family,  the  green  family 
(fainiUc  vcrte)  and  the  rose 
family  (fainiUc  rose).  The 
numerous  other  varieties  re- 
mained unclassified.  This  sys- 
tem, however,  has  been  generally 
adopted  in  grouping  porcelains 
for  exhibition.  The  late  Sir  A. 
W.  Franks,  of  the  British  Museum,  improved  this  classification  by  adopting 
five  divisions  to  cover  all  varieties  of  decoration  after  discarding  the  terms 
adopted  by  Jaccjuemart.  These  classes  were :  T  Unpainted  porcelain ; 
IL  Crackle  porcelain;  III.  Porcelain  with  white  slip  decoration;  IV.  Painted 
porcelain;  \'.  Porcelain  with  pierced  ornaments  filled  in  with  glaze.  This 
grouping,  while  it  is  probably  the  best  that  has  been  suggested,  leaves  much 
to  be  desired,  and  it  must  be  evident  to  every  student  of  Chinese  porcelains 
that  the  only  systematic  classification  is  that  based  on  the  composition  and 
peculiarities   of  the   ware   itself,   in   which  the  ornamentation   is   of   secondary 


EARLY    MING    VASE 

Pierced   Outer   Shell 

Bloomfield    Moore   Collection.      No.  '82-329 
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importance.  Such  systematization,  however,  can  only  be  perfected  after  a 
more  thorough  study  of  the  composition  of  the  pastes  and  glazes  has 
been   made. 

The  Museum  collections  contain  numerous  fine  examples  of  the  blue 
camaieu  and  five-color  porcelains  of  the  Aling  Dynasty,  produced  between  the 
years  1368  and  1643.  O^  the  early  reigns  of  the  present  (Ch'ing)  Dynasty, 
particularly  the  K'ang-hsi,  Yung-cheng,  Ch"ien-lung  and  Chia-Ch"ing  ( from 
1662  to  1820),  there  are  many  notable  pieces,  of  which  some  polychrome 
enameled  vases  and  plaques  and  monochrome  glazes  of  the  K'ang-hsi  period, 
and  a  goodly  number  of  rose-back  plates  and  enameled  vases  of  the  Ch'ien-lung 
reign  are  among  the  most  important.  Lack  of  sufficient  space,  however,  will 
prevent  us  in  this  article  from  describing  and 
figuring  more  than  a  few  of  the  most  noteworthv 
examples  in  these  collections. 

A  large  globular  stoneware  vase-shaped  jar,  in 
the  Bloomfield  ]\Ioore  collection,  belonging  to  the 
early  Ming  Dynasty,  has  double  walls,  the  outer 
shell  being  ornamented  with  unglazed  figures,  flower 
blossoms  and  cloud  bands  in  low  relief  on  a  pierced 
ground,  which  latter  is  glazed  in  dark  purplish 
blue  and  light  blue  ('82-329).  The  interior  of  the 
mouth  is  covered  with  a  green  glaze. 

In  the  same  collection  are  several  examples 
with  underglaze  paintings  in  rich,  dark  blue  color, 
attriljutable  to  the  Wan-li  period  of  the  ^ling 
Dynasty  (1573-1619).  One  of  these  pieces  is  a 
double  gourd-shaped  vase,  about  twenty  inches  in 
height,  with  five-clawed  dragon  and  phoenix  motives. 
The  irregular  form,  the  archaic  style  of  the 
painting  and  the  color  tone  are  characteristic  of  this 
period  (No.  "82-727).  A  pair  of  vases  of  similar 
form  and  coloring,  with  figure  decoration,  m  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  are  attributed  to  the 
Chia-ching  period  of  the  same  dynasty  (1522-1566). 
A  second  piece  of  the  same  character,  but  of  opacjue 
stoneware  body,  is  a  large,  ovoid,  eight-sided  vase 
with  figure  designs  representing  the  eight  Taoist 
immortals  ('82-325). 

The  invention  of  the  highly-prized  "Peach 
Blow,"  or,  more  properly,  "Peach  Bloom,"  glaze  has 
been  accredited  to  Ts'ang  Ying-hsuang-,  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Commission  which  was  appointed 
in  1680  for  the  porcelain  works  at  Ching-te-chen. 
The  "Peach  Bloom"  (or,  as  the  French  call  it,  "pcau 
de  pcche''),  known  to  the  Chinese  by  the  name  of  P'ing-kiia  Hung 
(apple  red),  belongs  to  the  so-called  "transmutation  glazes"  produced  by 
the  dififerent  degrees  of  oxidation  of  the  copper  or  gold  used  in  the  coloring. 


VASE    (FAMILLE    VERTE) 
K'ang-hsi    Period   (1662-1722) 
Centennial    Exhibition.      No,  '76-1.^ 
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A  "Peach  Bloom"  vase  in  the  Bloomfield  Aloore  collection  is  perhaps  more 
remarkable  for  its  size  than  for  the  perfection  of  its  glaze  and  purity  of  color. 
It  is  of  globular  shape  with  long,  slender  neck,  standing  15^  inches  high. 
The  color  of  the  glaze  is  a  dark,  rich,  peach-skin  red,  changing  into  ashes  of 

roses,  with  delicate  cloudings 
of  apple  green  and  mottlings  of 
crushed  strawberry  ('82-1654). 
Tt  may  be  attributed  to  the 
Ch'ien-lung  period  of  the  present 
dynasty.  The  paste  is  of  fine 
quality  and  pure  whiteness,  with 
a  soft  velvety  glaze  surface.  It 
has  been  installed  in  a  suitable 
case  by  itself  in  the  Northeast 
Pavilion,  near  the  other  Chinese 
porcelains  of  the  Bloomfield 
Aloore  collection,  where  it  has 
attracted  much  attention. 

A  tall  cylindrical  vase  ( '76- 
1486).  which  was  purchased 
from  the  Chinese  Commissioners 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  is 
a  noble  example  of  the  so-called 
fainillc  vcrtc.  The  design,  which 
extends  around  the  entire  cir- 
cumference, is  a  good  example  of 
"five-color"  decoration  and  rep- 
resents an  enormous  dragon- 
shaped  barge  bearing  the  im- 
perial pavilion  and  drawn  by 
numerous  handmaidens.  One 
view  of  this  vase  is  here  shown. 
It  is  referred  to  the  K'ang-hsi 
period  of  the  present  dynasty 
( 1662-1722). 

A  large  temple  censer  of 
octagonal  form  ( '02-730)  in  the 
Dr.  Francis  W.  Lewis  collection  is  a  notable  example  of  the  lavish  use  of  enamel 
colors  and  gilding.  It  is  irregular  and  angular  in  outline  and  measures  twenty 
inches  in  height  and  thirteen  inches  in  greatest  width,  being  supported  by  eight 
low  cylindrical  feet.  The  prevailing  color  is  yellow.  The  body,  or  bowl,  is 
decorated  at  the  top  with  a  band  of  sunken  gadroons,  bronzed  and  gilded, 
each  bordered  by  a  heavy  black  enameled  line  on  a  green  ground.  Around 
the  central  part  extends  a  series  of  relief  ornaments,  touched  with  green  and 
red,  on  a  canary  yellow  ground.  The  under  part  of  the  body  is  encircled  by 
another  band  of  gadroons,  solidly  bronzed  and  slightly  raised,  each  surrounded 
by  an  inner  black  and  an  outer  green  line.     The  sloping  top  of  the  foot,  or 


TEMPLE    CENSER 
Decorated   in    Enamel   Colors 
Yung-Cheng   Period   (1723-1735)-      No. 
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plinth,  is  elaborately  decorated  with  relief  ornamentation,  a  conventionalized 
vase  at  each  angle,, from  which  branches  out  scroll-work  in  red,  green  and  blue 
enamels  on  a  yellow  ground.  On  each  of  the  eight  sides  of  the  base  is  a 
sunken  rectangular  panel  containing  relief  ornamentation,  the  framework 
being  decorated  with  gold  scrolls  on  a  dark  red  ground.  The  interior  of  the 
mouth  is  lined  with  turquoise  blue.  At  opposite  sides,  on  the  angles  of  the 
body,  are  two  flattened,  upright,  pierced,  ear-shaped  projections  for  the  sus- 
])ension  of  silken  cords  and  tassels.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  perforated 
bronze  cover,  with  lion  sporting  with  ball,  modeled  as  a  knob.  While  this 
piece  has  been  attrilmted  to  the  reign  of  Yung-cheng  (I723-'3S).  wc  con- 
servatively place  it  in  the  following  reign 
(Ch'ien-lung,  i736-'95).  Such  ])icces  were 
made  for  Siam  and  other  countries  to  the 
south,  the  coloring  and  treatment  of  the 
vitrified  enamels  being  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  work  of  the  Siamese  potters. 

Belonging  to  the  class  of  plates  with 
so-called  seven  borders  is  a  deep  plate  of 
rose-back  egg-shell  porcelain,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851. 
It  is  profusely  decorated  in  brilliant  enamel 
colors  and  gold  work  ('99-688).  In  a 
large,  white,  six-pointed,  star-shaped  re- 
serve in  the  centre  is  a  beautifully  painted 
figure  scene.  A  seated  lady  holds  a  feather 
fan  in  her  left  hand.  V>y  her  side  stands  a 
lady  attendant,  while  at  her  feet  two  boys, 
one  holding  in  his  hand  a  gilded  ju-i  sce])tre, 
the  other  a  to_v,  are  playing  with  two 
rabbits.  The  inner  border,  of  turquoise 
blue,  is  diapered  in  black  Y-pattern. 
The  next  is  decorated  with  gilded  scroll 
work.  The  third  border  is  ]Mnk  with 
quatrefoil  diapering.  On  the  Hat  rim  is  a 
broad  border  containing  irregular  medal- 
lions enclosing  gilded  ornamentation,  and 
butterflies  and  flowers  in  enamel  colors,  on 
a  pink  ground  of  honeycomb  diapering. 
The  edge  is  tipped  with  a  narrow  belt  of 
robin's  egg  blue,  with  sections  of  other 
colors.  While  this  example  may  be  classed 
with  the  seven  border  plates,  it  possesses  in 
reality  but  five  distinct  border  patterns.  It 
belongs  to  the  Ch'ien-lung  period  (1736-1795),  and  is  exhibited  in  the  middle 
floor  case  of  the  Northeast  Pavilion,  which  contains  the  Bloomfield  Moore 
collection  of  ceramics.  There  are  numerous  other  egg-shell  rose-back  plates, 
cups   and   saucers   in   that  collection   which   will   rank,   in   ])oint   of  decorative 


BLACK  LACQUERED  PORCELAIN  VASE 

Mother  of   Pearl    Inlaid   Design 
K'ang-hsi    Period  ( 1662-1722) .      No.  '82-1896 
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cxcciition,  witli  llic  ])esl  wares  of  the  same  reimn.  l\\'i>  of  these  (  Nos.  '02-842, 
from  the  I.evvis  collection,  and  '<j<j-C)(;4,  from  the  inoomfield  IVIoorc  collection) 
are  cx(|uisile  e.\'am])les  of  the  same  ])erio(l. 

The  collections  are  ])articiilarl\-  rich  in  monochrome  and  transnnilaticin,  or 
llamhe,  Lj'lazes,  which  are  shown  in  two  cases  in  tlie  Soutlu'ast  I'avilion,  while 
a  third  case,  in  the  Northeast  Pavilion  (  JjUoomfield  Moore  collection),  contains 
an  inlei-estinm'  .i^ronp  of  the  same  class  of  wares.  The  jjowder  hlue,  tea-dust 
and  iron-rnst  glazes  and  tlie  white  and  colored  crackles  are  also  well  rejjre- 
senti'd,  while  exam]des  of  rice  |L;rain  decoration  and  white  i)orcelain  of  various 


No.  '82-325  CHINESE    VASES 

Dark    Blu(;    Decorations 
Ming   Dynasty,    Wan-ll    Period    {1573-1619) 


No.  '82  727 


])astes  and  .^la/.es  (the  lUauc  dc  C/iiiic  of  the  h'rench  ceramists),  wliich  have 
\)vvu  looselv  included  1)\'  the  C'liinese  under  the  head  of  I'cii  f'/;,i;',  from  the 
Province  of  h'uchien  (and  elsewhere),  form  an  iuterestini;"  i^rouj).  A  lart^e 
K"ans.^-disi  vase  hearin,!:^-  an  apocry])hal  mark  of  the  ClTing'-hwa  jjcriod  (  i.-|C)5), 
in  the  llloomlield  Moore  rexjui,  entirely  covered  with  black  lacquer,  g-ilded  and 
encrusted  with  mother-of-pearl,  in  a  landsca])e  design  (laqnc  buri^ciutcc ) ,  is  a 
distint^uished  example  of  tliis  type  ("82-1896).  One  of  the  mcjst  effective  cases 
in  the  i^'cneral  collection  is  that  which  contains  a  j^l'roup  of  yellow  and  o-reen 
uiazes  of  the   K"ain>-hsi  and  (,  "h'ien-hnii'-  periods,  iucludim:-  half  a  dozen  laro-c 
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vases  with  dark  yellow  .tjround,  on  which  are  ])aintc(l  in  raisefl  enamel  colors 
grotesque  lions  sporting  with  embroidered  balls. 

The  collections  are  also  rich  in  chnice  examples  of  eighteenth  and  earl\- 
nineteenth  century  porcelains  decorated  in  heraldic,  mythcjlogical  anrl  so-called 
"Lowestoft"  styles  for  the  European  and  American  markets,  which  com]jletely 
fill  two  cases. 

The  collections,  taken  in  their  entirety,  are  entitled  to  rank  with  the  best 
])ublic  collections  of  Chinese  ]jorcelains  in  this  country.  rr    a     \> 

^^ 

AN   EGYPTIAN    MUMMY-CASE 

A  fine  colSn  of  the  nineteenth  fl_\nasty  (  c.  1350  i'>.  (_'.  j  ol)tained  in  Egy]jt 
by  Mr.  John  T.  Morris  has  been  ]jresented  b}'  him  lo  the  Museum.  It  is  made 
of  joined  wood  covered  with  stucco  jjainted  over  with  the  bright  yellow  varnish 
which  is  so  typical  of  the  undertaker's  art  of  the  hrst  flynasties  of  the  New 
Empire. 

The  coffin  is  that  of  a  man  wearing  the  usual  "klaft"  head-dress,  and  is 
mummiform,  as  was  usual  at  that  pcricxl.  The  conventional  plaited  bearcl  is 
missing,  but  the  square  hole  in  which  it  was  once  lilted  is  visible.  The  Iiands 
apjjear  on  the  breast.  Ilelow  the  neck  is  an  elaborately  jniinted  jjectoral,  con- 
sisting of  rows  of  conventionalizerl  lotus  Inuls  and  other  familiar  rlesigns  in 
polychrome,  extending  down  to  the  midflle  of  the  lid.  Ilek^w  is  the  flying 
sun-disk,  and  below  again  are  six  sectioiis.  The  hrst  is  a  double  scene  repre- 
senting the  defunct  as  Osiris  holding  crook  and  llagellum,  flanked  by  the  two- 
winged  serpent  goddesses  of  the  North  and  .South.  The  central  motive  of  the 
scene  is  the  "Kheper,"  the  sacred  scarabaeus  wearing  the  double  asp  di^k 
surmountefl  by  the  disk  ancl  flcAible  feathers,  emblems  of  light  and  truth.  In 
the  second  section  the  central  motive  is  the  deified  annilet  of  stability — the 
quadruple  column  kncnvn  as  "Tat" — ca])])ed  with  the  double  feather  and  uraei- 
crown.  On  either  side  is  the  clefunct  before  the  seat  of  Osiris.  The  grjd, 
holding  the  feather  fjf  truth,  cfjnfronts  the  defunct's  srjul — the  human-headed 
hawk  callcfl  "J5a."  llebincl,  on  either  side,  the  divine  solar  hawk  with  extended 
wings  protects  it. 

The  third  section  shows  the  heaven-gcKldess,  Nnt-pe,  with  outstretched 
wings,  wearing  the  disk.  Above  are  the  goddesses  of  the  North  and  South, 
Uatit  and  Nekhebt,  and  the  guardian  gofldesses,  Isis  and  Ne]jhthys.  Then 
comes  a  division  in  ornamental  designs,  below  which  the  symbolic  rlecoration 
continues  in  three  vertical  columns  to  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  ddie  midflle 
register  re]jresents  the  crownerl  and  deified  symbol  of  life,  the  "ankh,"  or 
cross,  wearing  the  disk  anrl  uraei  crown  and  holding  in  its  hands  its  own 
symbol,  the  "ankh."  This  is  flanked  on  either  side  with  mummifierl  figures 
wearing  the  feather  of  truth  insteafl  of  head.  ]>elow  is  the  deified  sceptre 
emblem  of  power,  also  surmounted  with  the  disk  and  uraei  and  accfjmpanied 
on  either  side  by  the  form  of  the  defunct.  ()n  the  foot  of  the  coffin  is  the  dead 
facing  the  soul-bird.     On  the  sides,  the  soul-bird  standing  on  the  Ijasket,  symbol 
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of  lordship,  is  invoking  Osiris,  and  below  these  the  dead  is  introduced  into  the 
"house  of  truth"  by^one  of  the  genii  bearing  the  feather  of  truth  instead  of 
a  head. 

The  interior  of  the  coffin  is  decorated  with  large  white  figures  of  genii 
and  is  typical  of  the  fashion  of  the  period.  Not  only  the  four  genii  presiding 
over  the  viscera  of  the  dead — Amset,  human-headed  (who  guarded  the  stomach 
and  large  intestines)  ;  Hapi,  dog-headed  (who  presided  over  the  small 
intestines)  ;  Tuaut  Mutef,  the  jackal  (keeper  of  the  lungs  and  heart)  ;  Kebh 
Senef,  the  hawk  (preserver  of  the  liver  and  gall  bladder) — but  the  serpent- 
headed  genii — "lords  of  the  House,"  bearing  the  feather  of  truth.  The  great 
winged  symbol  spreads  its  protective  wings  over  the  inside  surface  of  the  head 
of  the  coffin. 

On  the  outside  along  the  top  of  the  coffin  there  runs  a  decorative  border 
of  alternate  asps  and  feathers  of  truth.  Beneath  this  the  surface  is  divided 
into  distinct  scenes  taken  from  the  mythology  of  the  after-life  and  the  ritual 
governing  the  passage  of  the  soul  through  regions  of  night  to  the  realm  of 
Osiris. 

In  the  first  scene,  beginning  from  the  head  of  the  coffin,  is  seen  the  soul- 
bird — a  human-headed  hawk.  He  appears  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Osiris 
in  the  Hall  of  the  two  Truths.  Behind  him  the  Uatit  stretches  her  wings  and 
near  by  stands  the  feather-headed  genius  of  truth.  Next,  the  mummy  is  seen 
facing  the  deified  "ankh."  On  either  side,  the  protective  amulet  that  represents 
the  "girdle  of  Isis"  or  "blood  of  Tsis" — the  "Ta"  is  capped  with  disk  and  uraei. 
Then  the  squatting  Osiris  bearing  the  flagellum  faces  the  divine  dwelling,  and 
above  him  soars  the  sacred  beetle  with  spread  wings,  crowned  with  disk  and 
truth  feathers.  The  inscription  follows:  "The  True  of  voice,  the  Osiris,  lord 
of  eternity,  lord  of  Khent-taui."  Following  this,  the  Osiris  sduatting  on  the 
"neb"  basket  and  holding  crook  and  flacellum  faces  the  deified  cjuadruple 
column,  the  "Tat"  amulet  symbol  of  stability. 

The  next  scene  represents  him  in  the  same  attitude  before  the  god. 
Behind  him  is  the  hawk-headed  genius.  The  last  scene  depicts  the  Mountain 
of  the  West.  The  front  of  it  is  the  entrance  of  the  sepulchral  edifice  that  leads 
to  it.  The  mummified  dead  stands  before  the  tomb  where  he  is  to  dwell  under 
the  protection  of  amulets  and  magic  formulae,  while  the  soul  pursues  its  journey 
in  the  solar  bark  through  light  and  darkness  with  other  beatified  spirits. 

While  the  coffin  is  somewhat  damaged  and  the  wood  is  extremely  tender, 
the  paintings  for  the  most  part  are  admirably  preserved.  They  do  not  represent 
the  fate  of  the  dead  in  as  complete  a  detail  as  do  some  of  the  paintings  on 
certain  coffins  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  the  best  of  which  follow  closely  the 
ritual,  such  as  it  is  given  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead — the  Egyptian  title  for  which 
was  :  "The  Book  of  Coming  out  into  the  Day ;"  or,  "of  making  strong  the 
beatified  spirit" — and  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  are  sparse  and  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  brief  indications.  This  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  decoration 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  coffin  was  not  made  to  order  for  any 
special  individual,  but  was  kept  in  stock  by  a  first-class  undertaker  of  the 
period.     As  it  stands  it  is  extremely  interesting  as   illustrative  of  the  beliefs 
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of  the  Egyptians  with  regard  to  the  purgatory  processes  through  which  the 
dead  must  pass  on  their  way  to  their  vindication  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Osiris. 

Human-headed  coffins  appear  as  early  as  the  eleventh  dynasty  ( c.  2000 
B.  C).  The  decoration  then  is  gaudy,  the  outline  is  rude.  Often  long  wings 
appear  as  it  were  enfolding  the  form  of  the  dead. 

The  mummies  of  this  period  betray  imperfect  methods  of  embalming. 
They  are  loosely  wrapped  in  shrouds  and  are  dry.  brittle  and  often  reduced  to 
the  skeleton.  No  amulets  are  found  other  than  the  scarabaeus,  which  is  almost 
invariably  found  on  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

Under  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  dynasties  the  winged  coffins  (called 
"richis")  disappear,  but  the  finely  grooved  early  sarcophagi  of  the  Old  Empire 
are  preserved.  Bandages  are  still  rare,  and  the  body  is  loosely  wrapped  in  its 
shroud.     Amulets  come  into  use  at  Abydos  ;   also  some  figurines  of  gods. 

Under  the  nineteenth  dynasty  the  style  of  coffin,  of  which  that  in  the 
Museum  is  an  example,  comes  into  vogue  at  Thebes.  At  Memphis  the  wealthy 
favor  granite.  The  profusion  of  ornamentation  is  lavish,  but  no  lengthy  texts 
are  as  yet  inscribed,  and  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  Ritual  are  more  in  the 
form  of  vignettes  than  in  that  of  hieroglyphs. 

To  this  period  also  must  be  assigned  the  custom  of  enclosing  the  body  in 
double,  triple  and  even  cjuadruple  coffins.  SYS 


EARLY  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

The  remarkable  loan  collection  of  old  EngHsh  and  American  furniture 
which  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 
in  connection  with  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  in  that  city,  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  gathered  together  in  this  country.  The 
carved  oak  period,  extending  from  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  well  represented  by  characteristic  examples 
of  chests,  cabinets  and  other  important  pieces.  The  exhibit  includes  numerous 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  specimens  and  many  pieces  of  New  England  furni- 
ture from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  which  are  close  copies  or  modifi- 
cations of  this  distinctive  style  of  decorative  work. 

As  was  noted  in  the  previous  number  of  the  Bulletin,  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  has  recently  purchased,  with  money  collected  from  the  Museum  con- 
tribution boxes,  two  important  examples  of  early  English  furniture  of  this 
character.  One  of  these  is  an  Elizabethan  cupboard,  or  press,  of  carved  oak, 
dating  from  about  1600.  It  stands  on  a  table  supported  by  four  ball-turned 
legs  which  are  strengthened  by  flattened  stretches.  In  the  panels  of  the  two 
doors  are  carved  arches  supported  by  horizontally  grooved  pillars,  which  latter 
are  repeated  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  three  uprights. 

The  second  example  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  more  exuberant  orna- 
mentation of  a  century  later.  It  is  a  double  cabinet  of  English  oak,  made  in 
two  parts,  the  upper  portion  receding  slightly  from  the  base.  The  entire  front 
is  elaborately  carved  in  scrolled  and  foliated  patterns,  so  characteristic  of  the 
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period,  and  on  the  overlianging'  upper  rail  appear  the  initials  I.  W.  M.  and  the 
date  1700.  These  two  pieces,  in  connection  with  two  low  wedding  chests, 
bearing  the  dates  1560  and  1655,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  same  collection, 
cover  a  century  and  a  half  of  this  style  of  low-carved  oak. 

The  rare  opportunity  now  presented  to  study  these  collections  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  should  not  be  neglected 
by  those  interested  in  the  development  of  English  and  American  furniture  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

^_ 

OLD    POINT    DE    VENISE(  ) 

Through  the  generous  gift  of  the  late  Airs.  Owen  Wister,  the  Museum 
possesses  a  superb  garniture  of  old  V^enetian  Point  of  the  late  seventeenth 
century,  consisting  of  a  front  piece  or  apron  for  the  skirt  of  a  woman's  dress, 
and  of  three  pieces,  five  inches  wide — in  all  4^  yards  for  trimming  (see 
illustration  ) . 

The  front  piece  is  much  worn  and  has  lost  almost  all  its  "brides"  ;  accord- 
ingly it  presents  a  closer  and  heavier  appearance  than  do  the  other  pieces  of 
the  set,  as  by  frequent  mending  the  massive  flowers  and  foliage  have  been 
brought  close  together  until  the  design  has  lost  some  of  the  distinctness  which 
appears  in  the  other  specimens.  The  flowers  themselves  are  much  worn,  and 
in  places  the  thread  having  worn  ofl^,  the  padding  of  the  motive  is  revealed. 
As  it  is,  however,  it  represents  one  of  the  highest  stages  reached  by  the  lace 
industry  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  well  illustrates  the  fact  that  while  all 
lace-making  is  derived  from  embroidery,  none  betrays  its  origin  as  clearly  as 
"gros  point  de  Venise." 

Lace-making  at  Venise,  unlike  the  great  protected  industries  of  the 
republic,  such  as  the  glass-making  of  Murano,  was  always  a  private  enter- 
prise. Convents  and  women  in  the  great  ducal  houses  did  much  cut-work 
( punto-tagliato).'^-^  It  was  regarded  as  a  "virtuous  exercise"  and  lace  was 
called  "a  noble  ornament."  Viena  Vendramin  Nani,  to  whom  Vicellio  dedicated 
his  book  (1591  ),  not  only  made  lace,  but  so  employed  the  women  of  her  house- 
hold. Gradually  the  art  spread  to  the  feminine  population  of  the  Capital — a 
fact  mentioned  by  I'enchet.*''' 

While  geometric  designs  persisted  until  the  eighteenth  century, *^^^  toward 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  curved  forms  were  introduced  and  a  new  type 
of  lace  was  developed.  In  the  early  seventeenth  century  floral  and  even  human 
motives  appeared.     A  type  of  scroll  in  flat  needle  point,  very  light,  came  into 

'1)  The  writer  has  drawn  freely  from  Mrs.  Palliser's  important  work.  She  is  indebted 
for  nnicli  of  the  information  herein  given  to  the  recent  works  of  Mrs.  Jonrdain  on  "Old 
Lace"  (iQog),  Mrs.  Lowes'  "Chats  on  Old  Lace  and  Needlework"  (igog),  and  especially 
to  an  article  by  Mrs.  John  Llarrison,  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  in  igo5,  and  graciously  elucidated  by  personal  explanations  drawn  from  the 
author's  abundant  experience. 

'2)  See  Momenti  "La  vie  privee  a  Venise." 

'3)  "Dictionnaire  Universal  de  la  Geographic  Commergante"    (lySg). 

(-1)  A  superb  piece  of  this  type  and  date — the  property  of  Miss  Juliana  Wood — is  at 
present  on  exhibition  at  the  Museum. 
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vogue,  that  recalled  the  arabesques  of  Persian  ornament.  In  this  type  is  found 
a  rosette-like  or  many-lobed  flower  with  interlacing  of  ribbon-like  scrolls.  The 
solid  design  is  often  outlined  by  a  slightly  raised  rift  or  edge,  which  also  marks 
portions  of  the  ornament;  and  the  edge  is  enriched  by  "picots" — the  design  is 
often  united  by  short  "brides,"  which  also  are  adorned  and  varied  by  a 
single  "picot." 

There  is  no  special  name  for  this  rare  type  of  lace.     Strictly  speaking,  it  is 
a  late  form  of  "I^mto  in  Aria."     Hut  all  the  ])oint  laces  of  the  seventeenth  and 


FRONT    PIECE    AND    TRIMMING 

Gros    Point  de   Venise.      Late  Seventeenth   Century 

Gift  of   Mrs.   Owen    Wister 
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eighteenth  centuries  were  known  as  such,  and  it  is  what  answers  generally  to 
the  "flat  Venetian  point.""  This  appears  from  the  Act  of  the  Proveditore'alle 
Pompe.  who,  in  1616.  1633,  1634,  officially  forbade  the  wearing  of  "Punto  in 
aere  de  Venezia,"  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  two  hundred  ducats  for  every 
offence. (•'^^     The  name  continued  to  be  applied  to  every  class  of  Venetian  point 


Top    Piece:    SPANISH     POINT.       Gift  of   Mrs.   John    Harrison.      Late   Sixteenth    Century 

To  the    Right:    SQUARE    AND    CUFF    OF    ROSE    POINT    DE    VENISE 

To  the   Left:     FLAT    POINT    DE    VEN I SE  ( Punto   Spianato).      Seventeenth   Century 


lace.  Owing  to  the  diversity  of  ancient  local  nomenclature,  every  writer 
describes  specimens  of  the  same  order  of  lace  under  different  names.  Could 
all  agree  upon  uniform  headings  for  lace  classification,  future  students  would 
find  the  study  an  easy  task. 


(<j)  In  Florio's  "Dictionary,""  the  special  terms  used  for  lace  have  other  significance 
than  is  given  in  the  authorities  here  followed.  Vizzo  is  a  "peak"  or  tip  of  an\-thing; 
"Merli"'  are  little  turrets,  spires,  pinnacles  or  battlements  upon  walls ;  "Merletti."  the 
several  wards  of  a  lock;  "Trine""  is  a  term  for  "cuts,  jags,  snips,  cuttings  or  pinchings, 
pinkt-works  in  garments."  "Punto  in  aria"  does  not  appear  in  Florio"s  "World  of  Words'" 
(1598),  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Taglienti   (1530)    and  later  in  the  "Trionfo'"    (1555). 
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Marini  quotes  from  a  document  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which 
"punto  in  aria"  appears  as  an  alternate  name  for  Burano  lace/*^^  and  Penchet 
states  that  Venetian  laces  were  known  under  that  name.  Yet  Airs.  Jourdain, 
who  assisted  Airs.  Palliser  in  preparing  for  publication  the  work  which  still 
remains  a  classic  on  the  subject — in  her  admirable  book  recently  published 
remarks  that  "rose-point"  differs  from  "punto  in  aria"  in  three  important 
details  :  First,  the  highly  conventional  character  of  its  design ;  second,  its 
relief;   third,  the  elaborateness  of  its  "brides." 

The  raised  "point  de  Venise"  may  be  classified  in  divisions  :  "Gros  point" — 
such  as  our  example  (pi.  I),  "point  de  neige" — resembling  snow  flakes,  owing 
to  its  ground  ornamentation  of  starred  "brides" ;  and  "Coralline  point," 
imitating  branching  coral. 

The  "Gros  point"  was  elaborated  from  1620  to  1656  and  was  meant  to 
be  used  ungathered.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  continuity  of  its  design,  which 
is  mostly  horizontal,  and  represents  almost  invariably  a  foliated  scroll — a  fact 
that  has  led  Italian  authorities  to  distinguish  this  order  of  lace  by  the  name  of 
"a  fogliame,"  ^'^^  with  a  conventionalized  flower  approaching  the  pomegranate. 
A  natural  pomegranate  appears  in  specimens  of  late  "punto  in  aria,"  but  the 
fruit  is  not  as  plainly  recognizable  as  it  is  in  rose-point.  The  Italian  designs 
are  especially  conventionalized  as  compared  with  the  more  naturalistic  art  of 
Flanders,  France  and  England.  Figures  and  natural  objects  are  rarelv  intro- 
duced even  in  ecclesiastical  laces,  although  such  specimens  exist  in  known 
collections  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Jourdain  in  the  work  already  quoted. 

Button-hole  stitch  and  cordonnet  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  "Point  de 
\^enise,"  whether  fine  or  thick.  A  later  fashion  show^ed  raised  "picots"  and 
wings  of  delicate  work,  forming  roses  or  flowers  raised  on  the  flat  ground,  as 
in  a  square  and  cuft"  (1600  to  1700)  in  the  collection  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  (the  two  illustrations  to  the  left).^^"'^  The  other  peculiarity  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  "point  de  Venise"  from  "punto  in  aria"  is  its  high  relief.  Besides 
raised  edges,  higher  relief  is  obtained  by  padding  with  coarse  thread  and 
covering  over  with  button-hole  stitching,  frequently  decorated  w'ith  "picots" 
or  free-loops.  Tier  upon  tier  appears  elaborated  with  "picots."  Xo  open 
spaces  or  "a  jours"  are  introduced  in  the  "toile,"  which  is  of  even  and  close 
button-hole  stitch  varied  by  small  pin-holes  arranged  in  lines  or  veins  or  in 
simple  chequer,  chevrons  or  diaper  patterns.  In  one  example  in  Mrs.  Sydney 
Veicher's  collection  the  pin-holes  form  a  date.  The  design  is  connected  by  a 
ground-work  of  "brides"  as  in  the  flat  Venetian  "Punto  Spianato,"*^^)  in  which, 
however,  there  is  no  cordonnet.  The  "brides"  are  simple  or  complex  and  often 
highly  elaborated  with  "cetcles  picote"  or  semicircles.  Sometimes  a  ground- 
work of  cross-bars  forms  a  trellis  pattern,  the  effect  of  which  is  a  very  open 
square  mesh,  adorned  at  points  of  intersection  and  in  the  centre  of  each  side 

(6)  Dictionnaire  de  la  Geographie  Commergante   (1789) 
(")  Mentioned  in  "II  Monte"  in  1550. 

<^8)  The  Museum  possesses  other  fine  specimens  which  form  a  part  of  the  Bloomfield 
Moore  Collection. 

(9)  See  Plate  II.    The  two  lower  examples  to  the  right 
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with  some  device  or  loop.  The  mesh  never  is,  as  in  point  d'Argentan,  perfectly 
hexagonal,  but  is  richer  in  effect,  owing  to  an  abundance  of  "picots." 

"Gros  point  de  Venise"  has  been  falsely  attributed  to  Spain  and  called 
"point  d'Espagne."  The  heavy  laces  that  came  out  of  Spain  in  1830  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  similar  pieces  of  Venetian  workmanship,  and  it  is  likely 
that  they  were  the  products  of  the  great  lace-making  countries  of  Flanders  or 
Italy.  A  typical  example  of  Spanish  point,  however,  is  given  on  Plate  II  (top 
figure),  which  is  on  exhibition  at  the  Museum,  being  the  gift  of  Mrs.  John 
Harrison. 

In  the  "Point  de  neige,"  in  vogue  from  1650  to  1720,  and  which  resembles 
snow  flakes  owing  to  its  ground-work  ornamentation  of  starred  "brides,"  the 
designs  are  smaller  and  the  ground-work  is  more  important.  Under  French 
influence  detached  sprays  or  flowers  of  "gros  point,"  covered  with  a  mass  of 
flying  loops  that  almost  hide  them,  spring  from  a  vaselike  ornament  and  are 
arranged  in  many  specimens  symmetrically  on  either  side  of  a  vertical  line. 
S-shaped  motives  are  frequent  and  knot-work  is  made  use  of  on  the  details  of 
the  pattern.  The  latter  is  always  vertical  and  is  complicated  with  hanging 
motives.  This  is  more  appropriate  to  the  folds  of  "jabots"  and  full  flounces 
than  the  continuous  heavy  scrolls  of  "gros  point  de  Venise." 

Another  variety — Coraline  Point — is  a  minute,  attenuated  variety  of  rose 
point,  in  which  relief  is  nearly  absent.  The  leaves  of  the  scroll  are  a  tangle 
of  narrow  coral-like  ramifications  ending  in  a  small  flower.  The  ground  is 
made  up  of  "brides  picotees"  arranged  in  hexagonal  meshes. 

Venice  and  Florence  lacemakers  and  dealers  made  enormous  fortunes. 
The  courts  and  the  nobility  of  Europe  were  lavish  in  their  extravagance  with 
regard  to  lace,  and  the  books  published  on  the  subject  and  already  quoted  give 
astonishing  accounts  of  the  amounts  paid  for  the  best  examples  of  such  work. 
Marie  di  Medici  introduced  the  Medici  collar  for  the  display  of  A'enetian  point, 
and  men  rivaled  women  in  their  taste  for  such  artistic  ornament.  So  much 
wealth  poured  into  Italy  in  consequence  of  this  trade  that  statesmen  like  Colbert 
in  France,  under  Louis  XIV.  (1643-1715),  established  and  encouraged  home 
lace  industry.  Thus  from  the  fine  "point  de  Venise  a  reseau"  were  produced 
"point  de  France,"  "point  d'Argentan"  and  "point  d"Alen(;on."        eye 


NOTES 

It  is  with  deep  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Hon.  Samuel  Gustine 
Thompson,  ex-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  and  for  many 
years  a  Trustee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art. 
Judge  Thompson  died  at  his  summer  villa  at  Narragansett  Pier,  Rhode  Island, 
on  September  10,  1909.  He  was  Vice  President  of  the  Park  Commission  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  ^Memorial  Hall.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  Museum  and  made  frequent  visits  to  Memorial  Hall. 

Annual  Report — The  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Pennsvlvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  has  been  issued  and 
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mailed  to  the  members  of  the  Corporation.     Copies  can  be  obtained  by  others 
who  desire  them,  free  of  charge,  on  appHcation  to  the  Librarian  of  the  Museum. 

New  Cases — Since  the  appearance  of  the  July  Bulletin,  two  new  cases 
have  been  erected  in  the  East  Gallery,  in  which  the  newly  labeled  collection 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  cloisonne  enamels  has  been  arranged.  Among  them 
is  a  small  champleve  enamel  vase  of  rectangular  form  of  the  late  Ming  Dynasty, 
a  part  of  the  Miss  Mary  Lewis  bequest. 

Furniture — Among  the  recent  loans  of  furniture  received  by  the  IMuseum 
are  four  inlaid  Sheraton  chairs  and  a  Hepplewhite  ladder-back  chair,  all  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Fumigation — During  the  summer  the  collections  of  textiles,  musical 
instruments,  dolls  and  other  objects,  subject  to  the  ravages  of  moths  and  other 
destructive  insects,  have  been  thoroughly  fumigated  by  the  cyanide  process. 
While  the  Museum  in  the  past  has  been  singularly  free  from  the  visitation  of 
these  pests,  this  precaution  has  been  taken  to  guard  against  any  possibility  of 
damage  from  these  sources. 

Card  Catalogues — A  card  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  each  exhibition 
case  has  been  prepared,  whereby  it  will  be  possible  to  ascertain  at  once  the  loss 
of  any  particular  object  in  the  event  of  possible  theft.  This  work  was  made 
necessary  by  the  extensive  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  reclassification 
and  rearrangement  of  the  collections. 

Peach  Blow  Vase — The  large  peach  bloom  vase  in  the  Bloomfield  Moore 
collection,  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  has  been  installed 
in  a  separate  case  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  In  an 
adjacent  case  may  be  seen  another  vase  of  the  same  size,  form  and  period, 
which  was  evidently  intended  to  be  of  the  same  character,  but  which  was  spoiled 
by  overfiring.  Instead  of  coming  from  the  kiln  with  the  peach  bloom  colorings, 
it  is  covered  with  monochrome  m.ottling  of  a  faded  liver  tint.  A  comparison 
of  the  successful  piece  and  the  failure  wall  prove  instructive  to  students  of 
Chinese  ceramics. 

School  Notes — ]\Iore  than  the  usual  number  of  visitors  inspected  the 
School  this  summer  in  relation  either  to  comparison  with  other  institutions 
(chiefly  western)  or  to  prospective  pupils.  More  inquiries  also  were  made 
regarding  possible  instruction  here  for  teachers  during  their  vacation. 

Another  prize  of  ten  dollars  has  been  offered  by  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Allman, 
of  the  Advisory  Committee,  for  next  season,  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  example 
of  contrasted  color  harmony  in  any  kind  of  surface  design  by  a  student  in  the 
Art  Department. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  number  of  students  from  other  countries  regis- 
tered the  past  year,  as  follows  : 

Belgium,  i  ;  Brazil,  i  ;  Canada,  i  ;  China,  i  ;  Denmark,  i  ;  Ecuador,  i ; 
England,  i  ;  Germany,  3 ;  Hungary,  i  ;  Italy,  6 ;  Ireland,  i  ;  Norway,  2 ; 
Poland,  I  ;    Russia,  3  ;    Sweden,  2 ;    Switzerland,  i — in  all  sixteen. 
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The  Alumni  Association  has  already  sent  out  the  first  of  the  Traveling 
Exhibits  for  this  year,  the  collection  going  to  the  South,  in  which  region  a 
good  many  of  the  graduates  are  taking  position,  and  are  largely  dependent  upon 
examples  of  work  obtained  from  the  School,  the  southern  towns  having  little 
material  to  ofifer  as  examples  of  methods  or  results  in  art  education.  Many 
applications  for  teachers  and  designers  have  been  received  by  the  Business 
Bureau. 

The  day  classes  of  the  School,  in  both  the  Art  and  Textile  departments, 
open  for  the  season  on  September  27th,  the  evening  classes  a  week  later.  Con- 
siderable repairing  and  repainting  have  been  done  in  the  various  class-rooms, 
and  a  rearrangement  of  the  elementary  antique  drawing  room  in  the  Art 
Department,  made  possible  b}^  the  construction  of  a  large  hammered  glass 
window  in  the  north  wall,  will  afford  increased  facilities  for  work  in  this  branch. 

The  staff  of  the  School  remains  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  the  last  school 
year,  and  there'  is  every  prospect  of  a  successful  season. 

The  Textile  Department  has  had  its  facilities  for  examining  yarns  aug- 
mented by  the  addition  of  a  Moscrop  Thread  Tester.  This  machine  is  manu- 
factured in  Manchester,  England,  and  was  placed  in  the  School  by  the  Draper 
Company,  of  Hopedale,  Mass.,  which  firm  has  the  American  agency.  They 
value  the  machine  at  $500.  It  is  constructed  so  as  to  make  tests  of  strength 
and  regularity  simultaneously  on  six  different  threads  and  to  automatically 
continue  testing  the  threads  at  regular  intervals. 


ACCESSIONS 

July— September,    1909 


CLASS 
Antiquities 


Ceramics.  . . 


Furniture. 


Glj^ss. 


NUMISMAT 
ICS 

Prints.  .  . . 

Textiles.  . 
Books. . . . 


OBJECT 

Umbrella  Handle,  Ivory,  Studded  with  Silver 
Nail    Heads,    Old 

2   Valentines,   Paper,   Old 

Puzzle  Jug,  Salt  Glazed  Stoneware,  Relief 
Designs  after  Hans  Hilgers,  Raeren, 
Flanders,    c.    1 600 

Plate,  Pottery,  View  of  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  Philadelphia,  Made  by  J.  &  J. 
Jackson,   Staffordshire,   England,   c.    1835.... 

2  Chairs,  Mahogany,  Hepplewhite  Style,  Eng- 
land,   c.    1760 

2  Chairs,  Lacquer,  Painted  Decoration,  Eng- 
land,   c.    1 840 

4  Chairs,  Mahogany,  Sheraton  Style,  Eng- 
land,   c.    1760 

2  Tumblers  and  2  Wine  Glasses,  Made  by  the 
LInion  Glass  Works,  Kensington,  Philadel- 
phia      

Cup   Plate,   Eagle   Design,    Dated    1831 

Cup  Plate,  "The  Wedding  Day  and  Three 
Weeks    After"    

Plate,   Crude  Pressed  Glass,  U.  S.,  c.   1827.... 

Medal,  Copper,  With  Head  of  Admiral  Dewey, 
On   Reverse   Flagship  "Olympia"    

Silk  Badge  and  Original  Wood  Cuts,  Henry 
Clay    Convention,    1844 

20    Dolls    

Masters    in    Art,    9   Volumes 

Museo   Espaiiol  de  Antiguedades,   6  Volumes.. 


HOW    ACQUIRED 

Given   by   Airs.    G.   W.    Bowman. 
Given   by  Miss  M.   R.   Russell. 

Lent   by   Dr.    Edwin   A.    Barber. 

Bought — .A-nglo- American  Pottery  Fund. 

Ozeas,  Ramborger  and  Keehmle 
Collection. 

Ozeas,  Ramborger  and  Keehmle 
Collection. 

Lent  by  Mr.  Dallas  B.  Hayward. 


Lent  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wignall. 
Bought — Special   Museum   Fund. 

Bought — Special  Museum   Fund. 
Bought — Special  Museum   Fund. 

Given  by  Mr.  Samuel  Rudolph. 

Given  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Cameron. 
Lent  by  Miss  Mary   E.  Sinnott. 
Given  by  Mr.   F.   D.   Langenheim. 
Given  by  Mr.   F.   D.   Langenheim. 


PENNSYLVANIA     MUSEUM 

AND    SCHOOL  OF    INDUSTRIAL    ART 


MUSEUM     COMMITTEE 


John  Story  Jenks,  Chairman 
Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lambdin 
John  H.  McFadden 
John  T.  Morris 
John  W.  Pepper 
Edgar  V.  Seeler 


Mrs.  W.  T.  Carter 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth 

Miss  Fannie  S.  Magee 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Roberts 

Mrs.  John  Harrison,  e.r  officio 

Miss  Anna  Blanchard,  Honorary 


Edwin  AtLee  Barber,  Director  of  the  Museum 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson,  Assistant  Curator  and  Lecturer 

HONORARY      CURATORS 

Textiles,  Lace  and  Embroidery Mrs.  John  Harrison 

Oriental  Pottery Mrs.  Jones  Wister 

Oriental  Carpets Charles  F.  Williams 

European  Porcelain Rev.  Alfred  Duane  Pell 

Arms  and  Armor  Cornelius  Stevenson 

Furniture  and  Woodwork  Gustav  Ketterer 

Musical  Instruments  Mrs.  W.  D.  Frishmuth 

Prints,  Book  Plates  and  Historic  Seals Charles  E.  Dana 

Numismatics F.  D.  Langenheim 

Sculpture,  Marbles  and  Casts Alexander  Stirling  Calder 

INSTRUCTION     COMMITTEE 


Theodore  C.  Search,  Chairman 

Charles  Bond 

Isaac  H.  Clothier 

Charles  E.  Dana 

James  H.  Gay 

Thomas  Skelton  Harrison 

John  Story  Jenks 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lambdin 

Edgar  V.  Seeler 

Mrs.  John 


Jones  Wister 
William  Wood 
Mrs.  Rodman  B.  Ellison 
Mrs.  F.  K.  Hipple 
Mrs.  James  Mifflin 
Mrs.  Thomas  Roberts 
Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sinnott 
Mrs.  John  Wister 
Mrs.  Jonls  Wister 
Harrison,  ex  officio 


ASSOCIATE  COMMITTEE     OF    WOMEN     TO    THE     BOARD     OF    TRUSTEES 


PRESIDENT 

Mrs.  John  Harrison 

SECRETARY 

Mrs.  David  E.  Dallam 


VICE-PRESIDENT 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ogden 

TREASURER 

Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sinnott 


Mrs.  Edwin  Swift  Balch 
Miss  Anna  Blanchard 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 
Mrs.  John  H.  Brinton 
Miss  Deborah  N.  Brock 
Mrs.  William  T.  Carter 
Miss  Margaret  Clyde 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Corlies 
Miss  Ada  M.  Crozer 
Mrs.  Rodman  B.  Ellison 


Countess  Santa  Eulalia  Mrs. 

Miss  Cornelia  L.  Ewing  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth  Mrs. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Gibbs  Mrs. 

Mrs.  F.  K.  Hipple  Miss 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Ketterlinus  Mrs. 

Miss  Nina  Lea    '  Mrs. 

Mrs.  John  H.  McFadden  Mrs. 

Miss  Fannie  S.  Magee  Mrs. 

Miss  Letitia  McKim  Mrs. 


James  Mifflin 
Francis  F.  Milne 
Richard  Peteks 
Theodore  W.  Reath 
Elizabeth  C.  Roberts 
Thomas  Roberts 
C.  Shillard  Smith 
Cornelius  Stevenson 
John  Wister 
Jones  Wister 


HONORARY     MEMBERS 


Mrs.  M.  Hampton  Todd 


Miss   Hannah  A.   Zell 


Made  at  the  Sign  of  the  Ivy  Leaf  in  Sansom  Street  Philadelphia 


